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THE SNOW. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 





Snow in the valley and snow on the mountain 
And sparkles of frost on the roof and the 
spire; 
The cold moonbeams fall on the ice-prisoned 
fountain 
The sun cannot free with his faint touch 
of fire. 


But the song of the south wind shall waken 
the clover, 
The ringdove will coo to his mate in the 
bower; 
The frost-fashioned flake, when the winter is 
over, 
A dewdrop shall shine in the heart of a 
flower. 





EDITORIAL. NOTES. 


Feb. 15 has been fixed by the U.S. Ju- 
diciary Committee as the date for the 
Congressional Hearing on the proposed 
constitutional amendment for woman suf- 
frage. It is highly appropriate to have 
the hearing on Miss Anthony’s birthday. - 





Dr. Bourneville, of the Hospital de 
Bicétre, in his recently published report, 
says that out of 2,987 idiotic or epileptie 
infants, 1,069 had drinking fathers, whilc 
only 91 had drinking mothers. Yet Bishop 
Doane tells us that if women were given 
the ballot, ‘tto the vote of every drunken 
man, you would add that of a drunken 
woman,”’ 





One of the brightest and most capable 
members of a local suffrage club writes 
us expressing joy that the club has taken 
up a new branch of active labor. She 
adds, * Nothing can live that will not work 
for a living’’—a pregnant sentence, which 
lazy and inactive organizations might well 
take to heart. 





The Ohio W. S. A. is about to publish 
a booklet entitled ‘‘Ohio Mayors on Wo 
man Suffrage.” Opinions for this docu- 
ment have already been received. from 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland; 
from Brand Whitlock, Toledo’s Indepen- 
dent Mayor and well-known author; from 
Mayor Pfaff, of Ashtabula, and from May- 
or Kilpatrick, of Warren, Secretary of the 
Association of Mayors of Ohio Municipal- 
ities. 





Mrs. Antoinette Tolla, a young Italian 
woman sentenced to death for shooting a 
man who came repeatedly to her rooms 
and urged her to be unfaithful to her hus- 





band, has been reprieved for a month by 
the Governor of New Je:sey. Many 
women petitioned for clemency. If the 
newspaper reports of the provocation are 
correct, there seems to be ample ground 
for commutation of sentence, both for 
Mrs, Tolla and in the still more pitiful 
case of old Anna Valentina. The man 
whom she looked upon as her husband, it 
is alleged, made her toil at hard ont-door 





labor for him for years, took all her 
money, and finally used it to build a} 
house in which he instalied a younger avd | 
prettier woman. The young woman used | 
to mock and jeer at the robbed and de- 
serted Anna, and one day Anna throttled 
her, Imprisonment for life would surely 
be ample punishment in such a case; and 
it is a pity that the man whose heart- 
lessness and dishonesty caused the trou- 
ble cannot be imprisoned for life also, 
He goes unwhipped of justice. 


>< eo  —— 


FRANKLIN ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

In connection with the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of Benja- 
min Franklin’s birth, it is interesting to 
note that Franklin’s first written argu- 
ment was made in behalf of equal educa- 
tion for women. In the first chapter of 
his autobiography, he says: 

There was another bookish lad in town, 
Jobn Collins by name, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted. We sometimes 
disputed, and very fond we were of argu- 
ment.... A question was once somehow 
or other started between Collins and me, 
of the propriety of educating the female 
sex in learning, and their abilities for 
study. He was of opinion that it was 
improper, and that they were naturally 
unequal to it. 1 took the contrary side, 
perhaps a little for dispute’s sake. He 
was naturally more eloquent, had a ready 
plenty of words, and sometimes, as I 
thought. bore me down more by hie flu- 
ency than by the strength of his reasons. 
As we parted without settling the point, I 
sat down to put my arguments in writing, 
which I copied fair and sent to him. He 
answered, and I replied. Three or four 
letters of a side passed. 

In later life, Franklin was led by expe- 
rience to adopt in earnest the view which 
as a boy he had supportcd partly ‘for dis- 
pute’s sake.’’ In his autobiography he 
says: 

In 1733, I sent‘one of my journeymen to 
Charleston, S. C., where a printer was 
wanting. I furnished him witha press 
and letters, on an agreement of partner- 
ship, by which I was to receive one-third 
of the profits of the business, paying one- 
third of the expense. He was a man of 
learning, and honest, but ignorant in mat- 
ters of account; and, though he sometimes 
made me remittances, I could get no ac- 
count from him, nor any satisfactory state 
of our partnership while he lived. On-his 
decease, the business was continued by 
his widow, who, being born and bred in 
Holland, where, as I have been informed, 
the knowledge of accounts makes a part 
of female education, she not only sent me 
as clear a state as she could find of the 
transactions past, but continued to ac- 
count with the greatest regularity and 
exactness every quarter afterwards, and 
managed the business with such success 
that she not only brought up reputably a 
family of children, but, at the expiration 
of the term, was able to purchase of me 
the printing house, and establish her son 
in it. 

I mention this affair chiefly for the sake 
of recommending that branch of education 
for our young females, as likely to be of 
more use to them and their children, in 
case of widowhood, than either music or 
dancing, by preserving them from losses 
by imposition of crafty men, and enabling 
them to continue, perhaps, a profitable 
mercantile house, with established corre- 
spondence, till a son is grown up fit to 
undertake and go on with it, to the last- 
ing advantage and enriching of the family. 


Franklin is also the author of the saying 
that the best wife is she who, if her hus. 
band dies, can be both father and mother 
to their children. A man of Franklin’s 
emminent common sense, if he bad lived 
after woman suffrage became a subject of 
discussion, would almost certainly have 
been a suffragist. A. 8. B. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Not a few young women are choosing 
out-door occupations, gardening, dairying, 
farming. 

After two years’ work in a dairy, Miss 
Ella W. Frederick decided to start a dairy 
of her own on her father’s farm near 
Valley Forge, Pa. She began in a modest 
way, doing most of the work in the stables 
and fields, and buying stock as she could. 
She now bas a fine herd of cows, seven 
horses, hogs, poultry, and a good farm 
and dairy equipment. She drives her 
milk wagon, and every day covers a route 





of about thirty-five miles. In addition to 
milk, she disposes of cream, cottage 
cheese, eggs, butter, and dressed poultry, 

Early last fall, Misses May L. and Eve- 
lyn Fisk, rich society girls in New York, 
decided to quit the round of social pleag- 
ures for a more substantial life. They 
personally supervised the building at their 
coubtry home of stables and houses fora 
model dairy, which they propose to carry 
on. 


A young Kaneas woman, Miss Georgia 
Burns, holds the responsible position of 
manager of the Arrow Heart cattle rancb, 
consisting of about 11,000 acres in Beaver 
County, Okla. She spends much of her 
time in the saddle, and personally looks 
after the work on the ranch. 

Fourteen-year old Lona Dare, of Walk- 
erton, Ind., earns something more than 
pin-money by raising farm crops, Two 
years ago she cultivated seven acres; this 
year she planted and cultivated five acres 
of corn, two acres of cucumbers (making 
her own contract with a pickle-contrac- 
tor), and a half acre of potatoes. Miss 
Dare graduated from the grammar school 
last summer. She bas a natural inclina- 
tion for farm work, which her father 
encourages by letting ber have all the 
ground she wante. It is said that she 
nets $50 an acre from her work, which is 
much better than to be a cash girl io a 
store or to twist tobacco ina cigar factory. 

ry Mh. A 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Philaletha 8S. Michelson is said to 
be the first Danish woman to enter the 
legal profession. She lately graduated 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, distinguishing herself in the final 
examinations by the brilliancy and alert- 
ness of her answers to difficult questions, 
She will at once enter upon the practice 
of her profession, 

Mrs. Florence A. Tracy, wife of Mayor 
John B. Tracy of Taunton, Mass., has 
just passed her examination for admission 
to the bar. She has been for some time 
associated with her husband in his lucra- 
tive law practice, and during the recent 
municipal campaign, the hardest fought 
that the city ever saw, much of the bur- 
den of the office work fell upon ber will- 
ing shoulders. Mrs. Tracy in her early 
life was a type-setter, but she saw better 
prospects in stenography, and became an 
expert shorthand writer. Her skill in 
this line has been of great help to her in 
her law studies. After her admission to 
the bar, Mrs. Tracy will devote her atten- 
tion to office practice, and her husband 
will attend to trials in the courts, in 
whick he has been particularly successful, 


CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Olive Davis, B. 8., Wellesley, ’86, 
has been appointed director of the halls 
of residence of Wellesley College. This 
newly-established office, of which Miss 
Davis is the first incumbent, is almost 
equivalent to a deanship of a department 
of household administration. Five ) ears 
ago Miss Davis came from the Rochester 
Mechanics’ Institute, where she held a 
lectureship on household science, to take 
charge of a newly-opened college residence 
at Wellesley. Since then three additional 
dormitories have been opened and carried 
ou under her management. To this work 
Miss Davis brought the knowledge ac- 
quired during years of study of household 
economics, sanitation and dietetics, and 
applied it most successfully to practical 
housekeeping on a large scale. The cre- 
ation of the office which she now holds 
may be regarded as a recognition by col- 
lege women of the degree and variety of 
knowledge, experience and ability that 
must be acquired in order to becomea 
specialist in household management. 

Professor Belle A. Mansfield, for many 
years connected with De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., and now dean of its 
School of Music, recently addressed the 
local Council of Women of Indianapolis 
on **The Legal Status of Women.”’ 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has keen 
at Cornell University this week to address 
the students of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on ‘Sanitation, with Particular 
Reference to Conhtry Homes.’’ At the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indue- 
trial Union Mrs. Richards is to hold four 
Conferences on ‘Standards of Living,”’ 
Saturday mornings, at 10.30, beginning 
Jan, 20. F. M. A, 





| (Peggy announces Mr. 





PUT TO THE TEST. 





(Concluded from last week.) 
Patience. Enter 
Mr. Patience.) 


Mk. PATIENCE. Good evening, every- 


body. 

ALL. Good evening. 

MARGARET. Why, isn’t Mrs. Patience 
coming? 


MR. PATIENCE. Oh, yes, in time. I 
got tired waiting for her, so I came right 
along. [He laughs. ] 

MARGARET. Won’t she wonder what 
has become of you? 

Mr. PATIENCE. Yes, I suppose she 
will, She'll be looking all over the house. 
There, don’t look so disapproving, Mar 
garet. Lam only human. When a man 
hears his wife boast to another woman, as 
I heard mine this evening, that she can 
make me do anything she wishes me to 
do without consulting my inclinations at 
all, that man feels like showing his wife 
that he isn’t tied to her apron-strings so 
tight as she thinks, Mrs. Patience has 
Edith to come here with, and the Gadan. 
gos stopped for her on their way. You 
bet Gadango wouldn’t have the nerve to 
run away from his wife. [Margaret looks 
significantly at Stanley. ] 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Gadango, Edith Pa- 
tience, and Mrs. Patience, 
Peggy.) 

Mrs, PATIENCE [aside], 
didn’t you wait for me? 

Mr. PATIENCE, Your apron-strings 
broke with a snap, that’s why. They’! 
have to be stronger to hold Hasno Pa. 
tience, I can tell you. 

Mrs. GADANGO, What odd things you 
do say, Mr, Patience! [Mr. Gadango louks 
at Mr. Patience with deep admiration. 
Mr. Patience winks wickedly at Mr. Gad- 
ango. Mr. Gadango returns it, and is 
caught by his wife. } 

Mrs. GADANGO. Henry, how rude! 
(Mr, Gadango subsides with a sigh. ] 

MARGARET, Ladies, do come and re- 
move your wraps. [Exeunt all the ladies.] 

STANLEY. Hey, Charlie, I’ve two 
peachy cigars. What do you say to a 
smoke in the library while the ladies are 
gone? [Exeunt Stanley and Charlie. Mr. 
Patience and Mr. Gadango are left alone. | 

Mr. GADANGO, Well, Patience, my 
wife and I leave to-morrow. We are 
greatly indebted to your family and you 
for some good times. 

PATIENCE. Not atall. Don’t mention 
it. I suppose you'll be glad to get home, 

GADANGO. Home? We’re not going 
home, 

PATreENCcE. But I thought I heard you 
say you felt a longing to toast your toes 
before your own fire once more. 

GADANGO, Well—er—I did; but you— 
er—see—Patience, my wife’s lecture tour 
is—er—only half finished. And—er—you 
—er—er—know the—er—influence—the— 
er—the—er—fair sex have over us—er— 
sterner and stronger ones, 

PATIENCE. If I didn’t know it before I 
met you, I would know it now. But I 
suppose you and your wife are coining 
money at these lectures. 

GADANGO. Coining money? Nota bit 
of it. Half of the audience are usually 
dead-heads, But that’s one of our secrets. 
I hope you won’t mention it. 

PATIENCE. Never, upon my word. I'll 
bet you’ve more secrets than that, too. 


announced by 


Hasno, why 


GADANGO. There’s an awful one, I 
don’t know asI can tell you. It’s awful 
—fearful! 

PATIENCE, Well, it isn’t often you 


meet a sympathetic soul, Gadango. You’d 
better tell me, Perhaps [I can help you. 
What is it? 

GADANGO. Well—those—those souve- 
nirs—oh, I can't say it—Patience! It 
unmans me! [Puts hand to his head and 
staggers as if about to faint.] 

PATIENCE [holding Gadango up.] For 
heaven’s sake! Brace up, old man. Come, 
out with it! Is it robbery, murder, or 
what? 

GADANGO. Those—souvenirs—those— 
locks of hair—advertised to be taken— 
from a Republican husband’s head—by— 
by— 

PATIENCE, Yes, yes—by a Democratic 
wife in Wyoming where women vote— 

GADANGO. ‘Fhose are pulled—pulled— 
O Patience, they’re pulled from my head! 

PATIENCE. It’s outrageous—horrible! 
Why, man, you'll be bald after a couple 
of years! 

GADANGO [gloomily]. My hair can’t 
last more than three years more, I’ve 
calculated that. You can help me, Pa- 
tience; you can help me, my friend. 


(Continued on Page 10.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, who left last 
August for a triparound the world, writes 
that she has spent two months in China, 
and she thinks progress in China is going 
on at arapid rate. She was planning to 
attend the Central India Conference on 
Dec, 24. 


Mme. Norpica distinguished herself 
the other day by her coolness in putting 
out a fire on the stage. The fire was 
caused by an overflow of alcohol from the 
torch of a chorus girl. Mme, Nordica, 
clad in soft white draperies, went towards 
the blazeand, still singing, trampled upon 
the flaming alcohol until the fire was ex- 
tinguished. She said afterwards that she 
feared a panic in the audience. 


Mrs. ArtHUR T. WELLS, president of 
the Horticultural College for Women in 
St. Albans, England, is now in this coun- 
try on her wayto her native city, Los 
Angeles. About four years ago, Mrs, 
Wells founded her school to train women 
for gardening and fruit-raising. It began 
with 70 pupils and now has 250. A fea- 
ture of the school is the preparing of 
students for colonial life by a special 
course of study. This department has 
been very successful, and fully 880 girls 
have been prepared for all parts of the 
British colonies, 


Mrs. LuctA AMES MEAD will preside 
over the Peace Conference at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Baltimore. Mrs. 
Mead is indefatigable in preaching the 
gospel of peace. She will speak at the 
Maine University on Jan, 22d, at Colby 
College on the 23d, at Bates College on 
the 24th, andin Portland and neighbor- 
ing towns until the 29th. On Jan, 31 she 
will address at New Bedford a joint meet- 
ing of the W. C. T. U. and the teachers. 
Mrs. Mead’s manual for teachers on ‘“‘Pa- 
triotism and the New Internationalism”’ 
will soon be out. On Jan. 12, she ad- 
dressed the freshmen in the Law School 
at the Boston Y. M. C. A., and she is to go 
next week and answer their questions in 
their discussion of World Organization. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND is one 
of several titled Englishwomen who have 
shown much business ability in ‘‘placing”’ 
the work of less fortunate women. She 
has restored activity to many village 
homes by opening a market for homespuns 
and other beautiful Scotch materials. The 
industry has been valuable to the crofters, 
who, during the long winter, had no 
means of earning a living. She has solved 
the problem in those northern lands of 
keeping men and women constantly 
employed, a wiser way than waiting to 
give them artificial work when they are 
unemployed. The reason why these 
Scotch materials are so beautiful is that 
they are dyed with seaweed from those 
wild coasts, and the tints thus secured are 
unobtainable in any other way. Lady Lon- 
donderry, Lady Cadogan and Lady Arthur 
Hill have revived the art of lace-making 
and have taken infinite pains to push the 
Irish wares in Paris; and away in Killar- 
ney, Lady Kenmare has organized a new 
industry in inlaid furniture, which is said 
to be as beautiful as anything that can be 
found in Italy. 


Miss KARL, the American artist who 
painted the portrait of the Empress Dow- 
ager of China, read a paper at a meeting 
held in New York last week for the bene- 
fitof the Y. W. C. A. She gave a highly 
flattering word portrait of “the Old Bud- 
dha,”’ as the Chinese love to call the Em- 
press Dowager. Miss Kari also touched 
on the independence enjoyed by girls of 
the Manchu race, to which the Em- 
press belongs. The only unmarried girl 
in the world who resembles the American 
girl in her freedom and her social impor- 
tance, according to Miss Karl, is the Man- 
chu girl, “The Manchu girl may marry 
if she chooses,’’ said Miss Karl, “but 
many remain unmarried voluntarily, the 
Manchus being the only Oriental race, so 
far as I know, where this condition exists, 
The Chinese regard the birth of a daugh- 
ter as a misfortune. The Manchus are 
different. They want one son, but wel- 
come daughters, and allow them much 
personal freedom and a voice in family 
matters. The result of leaving them thus 
untrammeled is that many of them de- 
velop great executive skill and powers of 
initiative.’’ Miss Karl said the Empress 
Dowager’s resolution and force of char- 
acter might be owing in part to this at- 
mosphere of liberty and respect which 
surrounds the Manchu young woman. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 
the office, 3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, on 
Monday, Jan. 22, 1906, at 11 A.M. The 
stockholders are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

By order of the directors. 

JuLt1A WarRpD Howe, President. 

CATHERINE WILDE, Clerk. 


RIBBONS OR BALLOTS? 





The elections in England are being 
hotly contested. The fight has waxed so 
fierce that it is difficult for the candi- 
dates to get a hearing. Even the prime 
minister, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
and the retiring premier, Mr. Balfour, 
have difficulty in securing an audience, 
owing to the uproar which occurs wher- 
ever they go. 

One would suppose that in scenes 80 ex- 
citing women’s voices would be drowned 
inthe clamor. But, on the contrary, the 
only electioneers who receive respectful 
consideration at the hands of the constit- 
uents are the women speakers, Lord Ed- 
mund Talbot, a conservative, is consid- 
ered fortunate in the fact that he is con- 
fined to his house by illness, for, in his 
enforced absence, his wife is canvassing 
for votes with great success. ‘We are 
sorry Lord Edmund is ill,’? remarked a 
liberal opponent, “for we cannot help 
folks’ being persuaded over to the other 
side by Lady Edmund. She has such a 
pleasant way with her that the people 
cannot bear to refuse her their votes.’’ 
The women, too, flock to hear her, and 
go home determined that their husbands 
shall ‘‘vote for Lady Edmund.”’ 

The Countess of Norwich and _ her 
daughter are popular speakers, The peo- 
ple crowd to hear the beautiful socialist, 
and give her an attentive and courteous 
reception. Workmen and their wives 
flock to meet this intellectual and pro- 
gressive woman, They not only listen to 
what she says, but they admire her hair, 
figure, dress, and jewels, when she climbs 
into a dirty potato cart to address the 
voters. Lady Helmsley, her daughter, is 
fighting for her busband at Thirsk. Asa 
girl she graduated from the Warwick High 
School, and she shares her mother’s pro- 
gressive views. 

Another successful worker is young 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby, who has 
just returned from her wedding tour on 
the continent, and is taking a very active 
part in trying to wiv a seat for her hus- 
band, 

Women wear fiying ribbons to denote 
party fealty. The new fashion is turned 
to good account in the present political 
campaign, for it enables the zealous can- 
vassers to obey the mandates of the mode 
and to proclaim their party at the same 
moment. Years ago, when croquet was 
the fashionable game, every chignon was 
enriched by a band of velvet ribbon, from 
which depended long flying ends. In 
Paris such 1ibbons were called ‘‘Suivez 
moi, Monsieur’’ (‘‘Follow me, sir’’), after 
a still more ancient fashion of wearing 
jewelled heels on pretty shoes, which 
twinkled in the light as the wearer 
tripped along. ‘Suivez moi ribbons’ are 
playing a brave part in the latest election- 
eering- millinery schemes. The hat is 
fashioned with a brim turned completely 
upward at the back of the head, and from 
ao enormous bow hang long ribbon ends. 
By its color the millinery emphatically 
advertises the party for which the votes 
are being sought. 

An exceedingly handsome platform 
dress, made of. bay leaf green velvet, has 
braces of gold tissue crossed in front, and 
beneath the collar band at the back it is 
completed hy a rosette and lengthy 
streamers. 

Even the pet dogs of the women can- 
vassers are decorated to match their own- 
ers’ millinery with the color of the party 
they favor. Again, the whip, so useful a 
staff upon which to flaunt the ribbon 
bows and ends at electioneering crises, 
has a substitute in the lamp of the auto- 
mobile, encircled by wreaths of ribbon of 
the chosen hue. 

Many of the Conservative ladies, who 
are using their smiles and their ribbons to 
‘“twoo the electors,’’ are opponents of 
woman suffrage. Some of them are 





American women whose relatives in this 
country are active remonstrants, They 
show their warm interest in politics by a 
display of dresses, ribbons, and jewels, 
but would shrink from walking arm in 
arm with their husbands, sons, and broth- 
ers to cast a ballot for the candidates and 
party of their choice. Just as, in Ameri- 
ca, at State House and capitol, they ad- 
dress and lobby legislative committees 
against equal suffrage, so, in England, 
they take a vigorous and influential part 
in political campaigns. 

There, as here, women are in politics; 
it is only a choice of methods, Shall the 
weapons be personal influence or reason, 
social charm or intellectual and moral 
suasion, “ribbons’’ or the ballot? 

H. B. B. 








STATE-REGULATED VICE ABOLISHED IN | 
CINCINNATI. | 


One good result of the wave of reform 
which swept over so many cities at the 
last elections is the abolition of the State 
regulation of vice in Cincinnati, O. Cin- 
cinnati had long had the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the only large city in 
the United States where women of bad 
character were regularly subjected to 
compulsory medical examination at the 
expense of the tax-payers, in order to 
protect the health of profligate men. Of 
course no similar compulsory medical 
supervision was exercised over men of 
bad character, in order to protect the 
health of women. The men who made 
the laws would have regarded that as 
an unjustifiable interference with person- 
al liberty; but it was tacitly assumed that 
the personal liberty of women was less 
sacred, The Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati) says: 

We have spoken a number of times be- 
fore against the infamous ‘‘inspection’’ 
system which has been in use in Cincin- 
nati, and which has been speciously rep- 
resented as a necessary measure for the 
protection of the public health against the 
ravages of the social evil. Moralists gen- 
erally have condemned it, and it has 
features so repellent that we turn away 
from them in disgust and do not want to 
discuss them. The full discussion of 
them belongs rather to medical journals; 
but there is a human and a moral side to 
them which has made it necessary for us 
to refer to the premium it puts upon vice, 
supposedly, but mistakenly, making it 
‘*safe,”’ and the insult and degradation 
that it brings on women who, no matter 
how low and fallen, ought not to be sub- 
jected to it in any civilized nation. 

Weare glad to learn that the new mu- 
nicipal government in Cincinnati has 
discontinued this infamous practice, and 
it is entitled to praise and distinction for 
its meritorious act. Let the shame never 
be revived to the dishonor and scandal of 
the fair Queen City! 

The State regulation of vice has been 
abolished by England, by Norway, 
throughout Switzerland (except in Ge- 
neva), and by sixteen cities of Holland. 
In Italy, the compulsory system is grad- 
ually being supplanted by a system of ab- 
solutely free treatment, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Santoliquido, who is at the 
head of the government health depart- 
ment. Every large organization of women 
in Germany is working for the repeal of 
‘‘pegulation.’’ Even in France, the head 
centre of the system, where it has pre- 
vailed for more than a century, the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris has repeatedly 
recommended its entire abolition, and a 
special Sanitary Commission appointed 
two years ago by the governmerit to look 
into ite workings has recommended the 
wiping out of all exceptional legislation 
applying only to women. 

Thirty years ago the great majority of 
European doctors regarded the regulation 
system as essential. This opinion has 
largely changed. Of late years, three 
great International Medical Congresses 
have been held, two in Brussels and one 
in Liege, to discuss the best means of 
combatting this particular class of mala- 
dies. It proved impossible at any of these 
Congresses to pass a resolution in favor 
of the regulation system, and the last 
one, held recently in Liége, passed a reso- 
lution calling for its immediate abolition. 
Cincinnati, therefore, has put itself in 
line with modern progress. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Ella Head has been appointed city 
physician of Greeley, Colorado. It is the 





first time that a woman has been ap- | 
pointed to serve in this capacity. Dr. 
Head graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of the Denver University with high 
honors. 





Dr. Mary Keyt Isham lately read before 
the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine a pa- 
per upon Scopolamive-Morphine-Chio- 
roform Anesthesia, which has called out 
much favorable comment, avd compli- 
mentary notices from the New York Med- 
ical Journal and the Philadelphia Medical 
Journal. Dr. Keyt is a graduate of 
Weilesley College, a classmate of Gail 





Laughlin. 


. PUT TO THE TEST. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Patience. Speak up! tell me what I 
can do. 

Gapanco. Tell me—tell me— 

PATIENCE [excitedly]. What? What? 

GADANGO. The name of a good hair- 
renewer! ; 

Patience [disgusted]. A hair-renew- 
er! What you want is a wife-subduer. 
Rise up against your despot! Submit no 
more. Cast off your conjugal yoke! 

GADANGO [solemnly]. Haven’tI risen? 
Haven't I cast off? Do you think it 
worked? Patience, you don’t know that 
woman. 

Patience. But if at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again. Gadango, I'll 
stand behind you. 

GADANGO. You'll stand behind me? 
Gad, you’re a tower of strength! I be- 
lieve—with you—lI’ll try—yes—I—will, 
indeed—lI will! 

PATIENCE. Good for you, old man! 
Now, begin right away. The first thing 
she tells you to do, don’t do it. Spurn 
her. Tower in masculine majesty. Rise 
up and be a lord, a monarch, a tyrant! 


GADANGO. 1 will, I will! By Jupiter, 
you put new life into me! 
PATIENCE. There’s something on the 


sideb ard in the dining-room that'll help 
you, Gadango. Come, and we’ll get Peter 
to fix you up. 

(Exeunt Patience and Gadango. 

Peggy.) 

Precey. Miss Sallie dropped her gold 
pin. It must be here. [Peggy searches 
about the floor.] 

(Enter Peter.) 


Enter 


Peter, Shure, Mr, Earoest’s wanted 
at thertillyphone. Isn’t he here, thin? 
Precey. Ain’t yer goteyes? Can’t yer 


see as he isn’t here? Do yer s’pose as he’s 
sneaked under ther sofy? 


PeTER. Aisy now, alanna! It isn’t 
cross yese’ll be gittin. 
PraGy.' Cross? cross? Me cross? How 


dast yer call me cross? Ain’t it one of 

my faults as I’m too meek and too sweet? 

PETER. There, there, aisy now! Shure, 
yese has soom faults, but Oi wouldn’t 
joost inclood thot among ’em, not joost 
thot. But, Peggy dear, shure Oi’m think- 
in’ yese betther take back thim harrd 
wurrds about thot same Haythio Chinee, 
an’ give me a woife fit fur a good Oirish- 
man, a woife luike yerself, 

PraGy [mollified]. Don’t yer be gittin’ 
silly, Peter Dugan. 

Perer. An’ is it silly yese does be 
callin’ it ter marry wan av ther foinest 
gurlsin town? Holy Shamrocks, Oi call 
thot same good sinse, bedad! 

Precey. But what about them big 
words as I use, an’ ther dictionary as yer 
can’t stand? 

PETER. Oi do be thinkin’ thot whin 
yese’ll lave ther kayholes yese’ll forgit 
ther wurrds. Shure, say yese’ll marry me 
whinever me wages git high enough ter 
kape ther two av us! 

Preacy [gloomily]. How can yér talk 
matrimony ter me, Peter Dugan? And 
me with a sister as has a black eye through 
matrimony? Me with a sister as has a 
swolled jaw through matrimony? Me 
witha sister as has a lame leg through 
matrimony? Me with a sister as is minus 
five teeth through matrimony? 

PeTer. Shure, an’ Oi’ll not be afther 
askin’ yese to coom inter thot stoile av 
marriage. Oi ain’t afther standin’ up for 
marriage A la fisticuffs, as ther Frinch 
waiters ’ud say. Shure, if iver Oi git a 
squint at Jake Doolan, Oi’ll bate a tune 
on ther ribs av him as ‘ull lay him up fur 
wan month, thot Oi will! 

Pracy. Peter Dugan, yerea jewel ofa 
man! An’ when yer beat that same tune, 
I'll be there to dance to it. An’ here’s 
my band on it. 

Peter. Yese hond onit? Shure, thot’s 
could altogither, It ain’t often as Oi’ll 
be askin’ yese for some lip, but shure Oi 
do now ask for thot same, 

(He puts his arm around her and kisses her.) 
Peaey. Oh, go along, Peter Dugan! I 

hear ther ladies comin’. Yer made me 

furgit the pin fur Miss Sallie, 

PETER. But yese made me furgit ther 
tillyphone, yese did thot, 

(Exeunt Peter and Peggy. Enter Mrs. 
Strong and Margaret, Miss Libbie Tee, 
Mrs. Patience and Edith, Mrs. Gadango 
and Grandma Sturdy,and Sallie. Immedi- 
ately after, enter Mr. Patience and Mr. 
Gadango. Enter Stanley and Charlie. 
All find seats. Laughter and talking.) 
EpitH. O Margaret, wasn’t ita shame 

about our petition? I just wanted to pull 
those men’s hair! After mother wore 
out a whole pair of shoes running around 
getting signatures! You'd think we 
women were sticks, the way the men 
ignore us. 


MARGARET, It’s what I expected. 
Miss Lipuie Teg, It’s what I predict- 
ed. 


Mrs. GADANGO, Men object to women 
leaving the home to get up petitions. It 
would have been better to coax them in 
the domestic circle. 





(Grandma Sturdy grunts.) 

EpiTH. Oh, don’t you worry! There 
was plenty of domestic coaxing going on, 
if our home was any sample. 

Mrs. Patience. O Edith, how you 
worry me! 

MEMBER OF IMPRESSIVE IMPROVERS. 
I declare, Margaret, I begin to believe 
you’re right. We'll never be able to do 
anything until we have the vote, 

GRANDMA Sturpy. Some day some of 
you women will git some sense. 

MARGARET. While we're discussing 
this affair, I wish some of you would per- 
suade Mr. Earnest to tell us the particu- 
lars about the reception our petition re- 
ceived. I haven’t been able to get him to 
confide in me. He presented our petition, 
and he ought to be compelled to give a 
fall report. 

Mrs. StronG. What he bas done is to 
write the club officially that the petition 
was laid on the table. We are certainly 
entitled to explanations and details. 


STANLEY. This isn’t a club meeting. 

EpiTH. It’s near enough toone. We’re 
all here. 

STANLEY. Ladies, failures and defeats 


are not pleasant subjects to bring up at a 
social gathering. You all know that the 
board of trustees decided to lay the peti- 
tion on the table. Why bother with the 
why and the wherefore? 

ALL THE WoMEN. Oh, yes, let us hear. 
We've aright toknow. It must be dread- 
ful, if you won’t tell. We insist on know- 


ing! 
ALL THE MEN. You're right. Don’t 
speak of it. Cut it out! 


MARGARET [teasingly]. Mr. Earnest at 
our meeting said we had a great influence 
on the men, and that he left the campaign 
in our lily-white hands, or something to 
that effect. Didn’t he? 

ALL THE WOMEN. Yes, Margaret’s 
right. Come, Mr. Stanley, we want to 
see what our influence is worth. 

STANLEY [unwillingly]. Well, if I must 
tell, I must. I presented your petition 
at the last board meeting. I read it 
from start to finish. Then Mr. Stevens, 
who’s a member of the buard, moved that 
it be endorsed by the board as an expres- 
sion of their sentiments, and also moved 
tbat the president of the board, through 
the proper channels,enforce the ordinance 
of the town that forbids the running of 
all disreputable places within our town 
limits, Stevens’s motion was seconded 
and remarks called for. I would rather 
omit the remarks, It will take too long. 

ALL THE WoMEN. How many spgke in 
favor of the petition? How many against? 
What did the men say? 

STANLEY. Mr. Stevens and I spoke in 
favor, and all the rest were against. 

Miss LisBig TEE. What was the final 
reason given for not endorsing the peti- 
tion? 

STANLEY. One member clinched the 
arguments against by asking for the names 
of the tax-payers who had signed the 
petition. 

MARGARET. You mean the names of 
the men tax-payers, don’t you? 


STANLEY. Well—er—yes. 
MARGARET. You see, it’s the men who 
count, 


STANLEY [haltiogly). Well, you know 
I had only fifty names of men. The 
member then remarked that the tax-pay- 
ers didn’t seem to want this thing. 


MARGARET. Come now, Stanley, did- 
n’t he say voters? 

STANLEY. Well—er—yes. 

MARGARET. You see, it’s the voters 
who have the power. 

STANLEY. ButI took pains to point 


out that a number of women tax-payers, 
large tax-payers, had signed the petition, 
and also to remind them that the women 
pay almost one-half the town taxes. But 
when the vote was called for, the motion 
was lost. A motion followed to lay the 
petition on the table, and it was carried. 
That’s all. Ladies, the best men of the 
town sorrow with you, 

MARGARET. They must. They showed 
it when they returned those self-same 
men to office the following week. 

STANLEY [embarrassed and half-heart- 
edly]. But Bascom and some others bare- 
ly got in this year. - There was a great 
falling off of votes. 

Epira. Is it true that Mr. Bascom said 
he’d get even with the women of this 
town for meddling in his affairs? 

STANLEY. Oh, yes, after the meeting. 
But you must make allowance for an 
angry map. 

Mrs. PATIENCE [sorrowfully]. It seems 
impossible that the election should have 
turned out so disappointingly, after the 
way we women worked. We all tried to 
get the best men out to vote, we senta 
circular to every voter in the community, 
and then how we prayed! During the 
polling hours, while the men were decid- 
ing our fate, we were on our knees pray- 
ing, praying that our husbands and fath- 
ers should do what was right. There 
wasn’t a moment of the day when prayers 
were not being offered up. It was such 
a beautiful idea of Deacon Fogy’s! But 
it was not to be that our prayers should 





be answered. Some of the women feel 

dreadfully about it, They thonght it so 

womanly and lovely at the time, yet the 
result was only sorrow. 

Miss LisBiz Tez. Well, ladies, I wish 
you would learn from your mistakes. 
You're trying to use power before you 
have it to use. If the board of trustees 
of this town had known that you could 
vote them out of office, their actions would 
have been quite different. 

STANLEY [trying to change the sub- 
ject]. Miss Giddypate, do sing some- 
thing. Music hath power to soothe the 
savage breast. 

SALLI£. Anything to change the sub- 
ject. What shall I sing? 

(Sallie goes to the piano and sings. Encore. 
Applause. Enter Miss Sterling Worth, 
the school teacher.) 

MARGARET [affectionately]. O you 
dear girl, | was afraid you weren’t com 
ing! 

(All greet Miss Worth effusively, showing 

that she is a general favorite.) 

Mrs. PATIENCE. Miss Wortb, Alice is 
making such good progress in school, I 
don’t know how to thank you for your 
interest in her, and for the improvement 
I notice in her manners and ideas. You 
are a blessing to the community, 

GRANDMA StTuRDY. Miss Worth, your 
right ear must be ’most burned off. 

ALL [startled], Why? 

GRANDMA SturpDY. Whenever anybody 
says anything nice about you, your right 
ear burns and itches. Miss Worth, there 
ain’t ao hour of the day when you ain’t 
gittin’ acompliment. This town, anyway 
the women in it, have gone daft over you. 

ALL THE MEN. Include us, too. Don’t 
leave us out. 

Miss WortH [sadly]. I am glad some 
people will remember me kindly when I 
am gone. 

ALL [astonished and dismayed]: 

Gone? 

Are you going to get married? 

Are you going to leave town? 

Don’t you like the school? 

Won’t you finish the year? 

What is the matter? 

Miss WortH. Oh, I don't go of my 
own accord, My resignation has been 
asked for. 

ALL. Why? 

Miss WortH. Well, the pretext is that 
it is bad for boys to be taught by a woman. 
She makes them effeminate. 

ALL. Absurd! Ridiculous! 
nonsense! 

Miss WortH. I understand the real 
reason is that the women of the Impress- 
ive Improvers were instrumental in get- 
ting me my position, and a certain gentle- 
man is wroth over the petition recently 
gotten up, and he is inclined to take 
vengeance, I thought it was bad enough 
to have to do the same work for consider- 
ably less pay than my male predecessor, 
but now it seems they don’t want women 
at all. 

ALL THE WOMEN. It’s Bascom! 
ashame! A perfect disgrace! 
stand for it. It must not be! 

Miss WortH. What can you women 
do? The same men are in office as were 
last year, and a certain gentleman con- 
trols almost all of them. I'll have to go, 
that’s all. 


What 


What 
We won’t 


(All are silent.) 

MARGARET. The men could help us if 
they only would. 

Mrs. Strona. I fear they won’t. A 
man teacher means another voter. 

GRANDMA StuRDY. Ladies and gentle- 
men: I ain’t never made a speech in my 
life, but I’m goin’ to try right now. I’m 
a Yankee, and I cau’t stand by and see 
things managed wrong and keep still. 
My granddaughter, Libbie Tee, comes 
from a State where women can do some- 
thing beside jaw and nag and pray and 
cry, and then git left. Now, as I see it, 
woman suffrage is jest plain common 
sense. In the country we don’t goa mile 
around when we can cut across lots. So 
it seems to me that jest walkin’ up once 
a year to the ballot-box and droppin’ a 
piece of paper in with your opinion on it, 
is a sight more dignified and womanly 
and modest than button-holing men, and 
holdin’ meetings, and talkin’ yards of 
stuff, and writing reams of letters, and 
getting yourself talked about and hated. 
I’m tired of the old way. The time has 
passed when women, except the silly 
geese women, don’t care how the world:is 
gettin’ on, and don’t feel any responsibil- 
ity for wrongs and evils. We docare, and 
we want to help. So I for one move that 
we git the right to vote, and then with 
that do some of the things we can’t do 
now. I hope to-night that some of you 
women will feel the first glimmerings of 


common sense come to you. [Great ap- 
piause]. 
ALL. Good for Grandma Sturdy! Hur- 


rah for Grandma! She’s the best orator 
intown. Goon—go on! [Grandma Sturdy 
bows]. 

MARGARET. I second grandmother's 
motion with all my heart. She has the 
right idea. We came here to-night to 
have a good time, but since things have 
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taken a serious tarn, I’m going to propose 
that we form a new clab at once. It will 
be a club that believes in the direct 
power of the ballot for woman, a and not in 
the indirect influence she finds ep tedious 
and unreliable. It will bea club that 
stands for political equality between men 
and women. I shall be the first member. 
Come, who'll be the second? 
(Grandma Sturdy comes and stands beside 
-Margaret.) 

GRANDMA Sturpy. I'll be the second, 
and be glad to be counted in. This’ll be 
the common-sense club of Huntington 
Heights. [Great applause]. 

ALL. Grandma Sturdy is our Susan B. 
Anthony. Hurrah! 

Mrs. Strona. I'll be the third mem- 
ber. 

Miss Lippie Tee. And I the fourth. 

Mrs, PATieENCE. O Margaret, how can 
you be sv immodest and want to be a man? 
You don’t get me to be a suffragist! My 
busband shall represent me at the polls. 
Then, too, @ woman can do so much 
through her children. Her influence 
there with the rising citizens of the 
country is wonderful. She who makes 
voters need not be one herself. 

MARGARET. How cao you teach what 
you don’t know? 

Epira. That’s jast what pa says. If 
you don’t know enough to vote yourself, 
how can you teach anybody else? Any- 
way, ma, where’s your rising voters? 
You only have girle. 

Mrs. PATIENCE. 
over to your mother! 

Epitu. No, ma, I’m with Margaret. 

Mrs. PATIENCE, You'll bring my gray 
head with sorrow to the grave, 

EpitH. Well, 1 can’t help it. You’re 
always saying ‘‘Think for yourself,” and 
never letting me do it. 

SALLIE. I’m with you, Mrs. Patience. 
No woman’s rights for me, I’ve got all 
the rights I want. 

CHARLIE. What are they, Sall? 

SALLIE [with a simper]. The right to 
be loved, to be protected, and to be sup- 
ported, 

CHARLIE. Good for you, Sall! 
love a womanly woman. 

(She stands beside Mrs. Patience and he 
beside her. They hold hands and ex- 
change sentimental looks.) 

Mrs. GADANGO. Mrs. Patience, I’m 
with you, too. It seems good to find one 
woman who upholds the chivalry of man 
and the ideals of home life. The sweet 
dependence and subservience of woman is 
her greatest hold on man, 

Mr. Patience [to Gadango]. 
dict her! 

GADANGO [gloomily]. She’d only fight 
me before everyone. Better let it go. 

Mr. Patience. If you don’t try, I'll 
give you up. 

Mr. Gapaneao. I don’t know about 
that. Letitia. It gets tiresome sometimes, 
having a woman hanging like a dead 
weight on a man. Maybe there’s some- 
thing on the other side. 

Mrs. GADANGO. Henry, nobody asked 


Edith, come right 


I do 


Contra- 


you for your opinion. Be quiet! 
Mr. Gapaneo. Yes, Letitia. 
Mr. PATIENCE. Brace up! 
Mrs. GADANGO. Henry, come here, 
Mr. Patience. Refuse. Answer her 
back! 


Mr. GADANGO. It’snouse. [He joins 

Mrs. Gadango.] 

MakGAREtT [to Stanley]. That’s one on 
your side. It works fineiy there, doesn’t 
it? 

(Stanley does not reply. Ile sinks into a 
profound revery. The company divide 
into two groups: one about Margaret and 
the other about Mrs. Patience. Around 
Margaret are Grandma Sturdy, Mrs. 
Strong, Miss Libbie Tee, Miss Sterling 
Worth Edith Patience and one or two 
Impressive Improvers. Around Mrs, Pua- 
tience are Mrs. Gadango, Sally Giddy- 
pate, Charlie Bumptious, one or two In- 
pressive Improvers and Mr. Gadango.] 
MARGARET [jokingly]. I declare, the 

enewy have two men. That will never 
do. Come, this society wants a man 
member. Who will be the first man to 
join? Remember, he must believe in all 
our principles and renounce his own 

{All look toward the mena in center of the 
stage. Stanley stands thinking for a 
while; takes a step toward Margaret; 
hesitates; pauses; thinks for a moment; 
then seems to decide, and goes quickly to 
her group.) 


STANLEY. I am convinced, I will be 
the first man to join. 
MarGaArReT. Good! [All clap on the 


suffragist side. } 

Mr. Patience. I don’t know but what 
I belong over there, too. But, Margaret, 
answer one question. How do you stand 
on the matter of influencing men? Do 
suffragists believe that men ought never to 
have nor to carry out ideas of their own, 
but should be eternally nagged by women 
into the feminine way of thinking? 

MARGARET. We believe that women 
who do not-respect their own opinions 
will not respect other people’s. There- 
fore, because we respect our own opin- 








ions enough to wish to have them counted, 
we respect men’s also. 

Mr. Patience, Them’s my sentiments. 
So here’s man number two on your side, 
I don’t know but what women have a 
right to express their opinions at the bal- 
lot-box. If they would only all do it 
there, some of us husbands would get a 
long-needed rest. 

Mrs. Patience [imploriogly]. Hasno, 
how can you desert your wife? If you 
love me, come over here! [She begins to 
weep. | 

Mr. PATIENCE. Really, Dealuv, you 
seem to have plenty of company as it is. 

Mrs. GADANGO. Come, Mrs. Patience, 
we can form a club too, We'll call ours 
“The Society Opposed to the Extension 
of Suffrage among Women, to the Deteri- 
oration of Hume Ideals however Anti- 
quated, aod to the Extinction of Chival- 
ry among Men.”’ 


CHARLIE. Whew! Isn’t that rather 
long for a name? 

SALLIE.-. Oh, no, it’s fine. We'll be 
Aptis. 

CHARLIE. Antis? What's that? 


SALLIE. Anti-suffragists. Being against 
everythiag the other side believes in, you 
know. 

* CHARLIE, 
work? 

SALLIE, Noworkatall. Just find out 
what they are advocating, and be against 
it. This is the easier side. Doesn’t need 
any thinking. 

Mks. GADANGO. We'll be against wo- 
man’s leaving the home. 

Mr. GADANGO [grumbling]. Letitia, 
you’re always saying that. Why don’t 
you stay in yours? A brand-new house I 
built, too. We're never there. 

Mrs. GADANGO. Henry, be silent! 

PATIENCE, Brace up! Give her some 
sass! 

GADANGO [gloomily] 
get the worst of it, 

PATIENCE. Idiot! 

Mrs, PATIENCE. Mrs. Gadango, you 
and I must uphold the womanhood of this 
town, 

Mrs. GADANGO. Indeed we will, 

(All the Antis shake hands. The suffrag- 
ists follow suit.) 

Preaey,. If you please, refreshments is 
served. 

Mrs, STRONG. 


Won’t that be too much like 


It’s no use, l’d 


Let us all be friends, if 
we are enemies. To supper, everybody! 
(Mrs. Strong leads the way. All follow 

her except Margaret and Stanley.) 

STANLEY. Margaret, dear, you see you 
have woo. I am convinced. How blind 
I have been! Now, dear, what separates 
us? 

MARGARET [shyly]. Nothing,Stanley. 
(He takes her in his arms. Enter Peggy.) 


Pracy. Oh, excuse me, Miss Marga- 
ret! I didn’t know as everyone was 
spoonin’, 

STANLEY. Why, how shocking! Who 
else is? 

PreaGy. Mr. Charlie and Migs Sallie on 


the stairs, and [falteringly] me’n Peter in 

the kitching. I[’ve tooked Peter at last, 

Miss Margaret, 

MARGARET. Well, Peggy, I’m glad. I 
was afraid you’d prefer Danny Flynn. 
He’s nothing but Mr. Bascom’s catspaw. 

Preaey. Cat’s paw or dog’s tail, it ain’t 
that which settled it. Danny, he said it 
served Mame right fer foolin’ Jake, and 
Peter said as he’d like to lick Jake. So 
I sawed which was a man and which was 
a himitation, But they sent me in to 
say, would you be president of the new 
club? They’re havin’ a great time in the 
dining-room. Mr. Patience is actin’ aw- 
ful, havin’ tooked the chair [but he ain’t, 
he’s on the sofy], and Mrs. Patience is 
turrible shocked, so she is, 

STANLEY. Of course, she’ll be presi- 
dent. Run quick and tell them I say so. 
Let them elect her right away. And tell 
them I’il be treasurer, if the dues are 
bigh. [Exit Peggy.] 

STANLEY. How proud I shall be to be 
the husband of a president! 

(Re enter all the company from the dining- 
room, Mr. Patience gay and reckless, 
Mrs. Patience woe-hbegone, Mr. Gadango 
looking admiringly at Mr. Patience.) 
Mrs. StronG, Why don’t you two come 

to supper? 

Mr PATIENCE [waving a napkin]. 
Three cheers for our new president, Miss 
Margaret Strong! (Cheers.] 

STANLEY [radiantly]. Soon to be Mrs, 
Stanley Earnest, 


(Tableau. Curtain falls.) 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
Leteme from a Son to his 
Boston: George H. Ellis & 


INTERWOVEN. 
Mother. 
Co. 1905, 


There is something which appeals to 
our sympathies in the efforts made by sur- 
vivors of the loved and lost to regain com- 
munication with their departed friends. 
This volume is composed of letters sup- 
posed to be written from the other world 
to a mother who has lost her husband and 
children, For eleven years, from 1888 to 
1899, this series of letters passed from 
them to her through a medium, in whom 





the mother had absolute confidence. But, 
in 1899, the medium herself died. Since 
then the mother has been unable to secure 
communication with her son in a way 
satisfactory to her, and she is now obliged 
to be content to await her own call to the 
‘new home.”’ 

Meanwhile she gives this long series of 
letters from the other world to the public, 
hoping thereby to convince the unbeliev- 
ing of the authenticity of such spiritual 
intercourse. We cannot say that we find 
in the letters satisfactory evidence of their 
authorship. Bat the undoubting faith 
which the mother has in the reality of the 
correspondence, is itself an interesting 
fact of psychology. As such we commend 
it to the attention of our readers. 

H. B. B. 


HUMORODS. 


‘Your money or your life!’’ growled 
the footpad. 

**Take me life,” responded the Irishman, 
“I’m savin’ me money for me old age!” 





“Bobbie, why do you blame all the 
naughty things you do onto your little 
brother?”’ 

‘Why not? Mamma says he’s too small 
to punish.’’—Life. 


Mrs. Goode—My husband always says a 
short prayer before each meal. 

The New Cook (indignantly)—Well, he 
needn’t take sich precautions phwile I’m 
at the range; I’m no cookin’-school grad- 
ooate!—Puck. 


Dr. Risk did not satisfy the Calvinistic 
portion of his flock. ‘Why,’ said they, 
“you dinna tell us enough aboot renounc- 
ing our ain righteousness.’’ 

*Renouncing your ain righteousness?”’ 
shouted the doctor, ‘I never saw any ye 
had to renounce!’’—Driftwood. 


First Tramp—De t’ery is dere’s jes’ so 
much work to be done in de world an’ jes’ 
so many people to do it, 

Second Tramp—Dat’s right, an’ if some 
folks wants to hustle an’ do more dan 
dere share, let ‘em go ahead an’ do it.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A man who was out of health was con- 
tinually changing physicians, At ove 
time he called in a young man who was 
just getting a practice. He told him all 
about his ailments, and said that he knew 
among them he had symptoms of a serious 
heart trouble. ‘*Not necessarily,’’ the phy- 
sician replied. This did not please the 
patient, and he said irritably, ‘‘It isn’t for 
a young physician like you to disagree 
with an old and experienced invalid like 
me, sir!’’— Unionist. 


Dr. James A. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbian University, tells the following 
story: 

“A friend of mine, Dr. Roberts, had a 
colored maid who was very popular among 
her friends. One day some one called ber 
up at the doctor’s ’phone, and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued: ‘Is this Miss 
White?’ ‘Yes, sub.’ ‘Miss Lily White, 
what works at Dr. Roberts’?’ ‘Yes, sub.’ 
‘Well, Miss White, I want to ask you a 
question, a very important question, what 
I ain’t bad courage to ask you before I 
want to ask you if you’ll marry me.’ 
‘Marry you? Cose I'll marry yon! What 
makes you think I wouldn’t marry you? 
Who is dis gen’man, anyway?’ ’’—New 
York Times. 
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RATES TO BALTIMORE. 

I take pleasure in announcing that a rate 
of a fare and athird for the round trip, cer- 
tificate plan, has been secured on all rail- 
roads, North, South, East and West, for all 
persons attending the Annual Convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Baltimore, Feb. 7 
to 13 inclusive. In addition to this, a ten- 
days’ stop-over in Washington, D C., has 
been secured for those whose route takes 
them through that city. To those who do 
not pass through Washington, a special rate 
to and from Baltimore will be given, which 
will enable them to attend the Hearing be- 
fore Congress and the celebration of Miss 
Susan B, Anthony’s eighty-sixth birthday. 
This celebration will be held in the Church 
of Our Father, Feb. 15, 1906. 

Be sure to obtain a certificate when pur- 
chasing your ticket, and as these certificates 
are not kept at ail stations, find out at what 
station nearest you they are kept, and pur- 
chase your through ticket from that point. 

We are not always granted the reduction 
of rates from points west of Chicago, and, 
with this splendid concession on the part of 
the Western Passenger Association, we trust 
that the officers of the various States will 
make special efforts to secure large delega- 
tions, and to induce all friends who may be 
anticipating a trip east to take advantage of 
this great opportunity. 

Lucy E. Antuony, Railroad Secretary. 
HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters have been secured at Hotel 
Belvedere, European plan, the largest, new- 
est and best hotel in Baltimore. [t is located 
within walking distance of the Lyric Theatre, 
where the Convention is to be held, and also 
of Mt. Royal Station on the B. & O. R. R. 

THE RATES ARE: 
Room without bath, one person, $3. i. per day 
Room with bath, alas 
Room without bath, two persons, 3.00 egies 
Room with bath, ” *$4t05.00 “ “ 

Any persons who think they may like to 
go to the National Convention are invited 
to send their names.to 6 Marlboro St.,and 
full information will be given them. The 
Baltimore women are understood to be 
making great preparations for the hos- 
pitable entertainment of the delegates. 

Particulars will be given from time to 
time in the Woman’s JourRNAL and ip the 
various State News-Letters. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Ellen Pollock is the only woman 
political registration agent in the United 
Kingdom, She is secretary of the Strand 
Liberal and Radical Association, and is 
agent for the party in the borough of the 
Strand. 

Miss Katherine Goodwin, 93 years old, 
of Springfield, Mass., and Mrs.Olive Good- 
win Haven, 84, and Mrs, Cornelia Goodwin 
Mather, 81, both of Hartford, Conn., are 
believed to be the oldest living three sis- 
ters in the United States. All three are 
in good health for their age. 

Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon has prepared 
a complete Guide to the Invertebrates of 
the Synoptic Collection in the museum of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. 
It isa fine piece of scientific work, and 
must have involved much painstaking 
labor. The volume of 505 pages ie pub- 
lished by the Society. 

Mrs. Oreola Williams Haskell, author 
of the amusing equal suffrage drama 
which is concluded in our columns this 
week, writes us that she is not now presi- 
dent of the Stanton Political Equality 
League, though she held that office for 
several years. Whatever positions she 
has held in the past or may hold in the 
future, our readers are likely to remem- 
ber her chiefly as the autl.or of ‘Put to 
the Test.’ 

Mre. Francis M. Smith of Oakland, 
Cal., who has just died, was much beloved 
for her charities. She organized the first 
kindergarten in Oakland, and supported 
it for many years. She also supported 
the Cottage Settlement at East Oakland, 
which has given homes and home com. 
forts to many unfortunate children, Only 
lately she subscribed $50,000 to found a 
chair of domestic science at Mills College. 
Many of the flags in and around Oakland 
were flown at half mast on the day of her 
death, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Bullding, Boston. Mass. 


ANTIQUE CURIOS—China, Pewter, Benes, 
Copper, Furniture, Mirrors, etc. Mra. E. B- 
Srone, 79 Round Hill, Northampton, Mass, 


HORSE FOR THE WINTER.—The use of a 
horse for the winter will be given in return for 
its keep, to a person who will treat the animal 
kindly. References required. The horse is 
steady and well trained, and has no fear of auto- 
mobiles. Address Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 76 
White St., East Boston, Mass. 











FRENCH AND GERMAN,—Popilsin French 
and German desired bya lady who acquired the 
languages during many years’ residence in Ger- 
nee 7 France. Address H,3 Park St., Soston, 

oom 16 





MASSAGE.—Mrs Martha M. Atkins. 53 Rob 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 
Masseuse. 





ARMENIAN, speaking Erglish and French, 
would like work in house. r store. Address Dick 
Marashlian, 97 Carver St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK —Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
training, who has had long experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address Mrs. 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West i6th St., New York City. 








The New York’ uffra ge eN ewsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. it is pubsished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W, Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the lar — 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are bein ee 
and much progress is being made, You ou 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsle 


and you will. 
TO LET. 


Comfortable furnishedroom in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbue 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS, D, A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 























SHIRTS, former prices $2.00, G4 00 


$2.50 and $3.50. 

SHIRTS, former prices $3.75, ? 00 
$4.00 and $4.50. Now............ 1 

PAJAMAS, from Madras, French 
Cotton, Cheviot and Silk, former 
prices $5.50, $7.50, $9.50, $16.50 
“2 2 ee Now 


1.75, 3.50, 6.50 and 13.50 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


Light, Medium and Heavy 
Former prices $2.00, $2.50, $4.50 and 
sicunin ahs ealliniaddlelinis oisietatostsumeiseined Now 


1.00, 1.25, 2.00 and 4.50 


These comprise the best French and 
English makes, including Allen Solley 
& Co., London. 

HOSIERY, former price Fan * Oe 
$1.00 and $1. See 

HOSTERY, former prices " - °1 00 
$2.50 and $3.00...................... 

Ini the above are many odd lots of Messrs. 

Allen Solley & Co.’s Make, London 
MEN’S BATH WRAPPERS, 

former prices $7.50, $9.00, s - 

IE Be ietveesicersauserevk <asbinoess 


3.75, 5.00, 6.50 and. 10.00 


HOUSE COATS 
Less than half price. 
Were $10.00, $12.00 and $13.50 
sedalevbiaitinensieaannanteeraies momar Now 4, 00 


Were $16.50, $18.00 and > 50 | 0, 00 


Now 


GOLF DEPARTMENT 


GOLF CLUBS. Every club slight- 





Noyes Bros. 
JANUARY SALE 


to ; Usual Price 


N ECKWEAR 


‘FOUR- IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and 
CLUB SCAREFS. Former 50 

| prices $1.00 to $2.00............ Now C 

‘FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and 
ENGLISH SCARFS. ent 00 
mer prices $1.50 to $3.75....Now 


ENGLISH SQUARES, samy 00 
$3.75 and $4.60...................... Now 


LADIES’ DEPT. 


OUR MODEL SAMPLE 
WAILSTS-—at balf former price— 


7.00 to 50.00 
We have made up 150 WAISTS 
FOR LADIES from our Rem- 
nants, best quality, best styles 
and best work. Regular $7.00 
when made to order. We 7,00 
shall sell them at...........0............ 
LADIES’ NECKWEAR, 25 
were 75c and $1.00 .......... Now C 
BLACK SILK STOCKS AND 


BELTS, were $2.00 
and $2.75 ae ee Now 75¢ and 1.00 





ParisModelstfCorsets 
$3.00 to $25.00 
Now One-third to One-half Usual Price 


LADIES’ HOSIERY, 
were $1.00, $1.50 and $2.50... Now 


50c. 75c and 1.00 


at’ AND STORM UL- 
STERS. Were $25.00 and 
15.00 





sink uctetcdmachathntaainietiiged Now 








ly shopworn. Were $2.00 and vow Te 00" FANCY VESTS. Former ? 0 
ee ealeieiaenaendia Now prices $4.00 and $6,.00......Now r 
Washington and Summer Streets 
NO Y ES B Boston, U.S. A. 
— — — 








ADIES'’ 


GLOVES 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 















EVENING 
in extra 
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THE WAY. 

BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
What is the way to grow 
Unto the best we know? 
What is the way to rise 
Unto the best we prize? 
What is the way to turn 
When we the best would learn? 
It is not hard to know; 

It is not far to go: 
Every one, great and small, 
Keep to the right—that’s all. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY, JAN. 7, 1906. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Berkeley P. E. Club was asked to 
try to have equal suffrage endorsed by the 
Teachers’ Association and the Farmers’ 
Institute, which convened here at the 
State University during the holiday week. 
Thousands of teachers from all parts of 
the State were here, and were anxious, 
apparently, to endorse a suffrage resolu. 
tion unanimously, as they did last year 
at San José. However, they were not 
given the opportunity, as Prof. E. P. Cub 
berly of Stanford University, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, although a 
believer in equal suffrage, thought it best, 
with his associates, to restrict the resolu- 
tions to matters strictly educational. May 
this not be an example of a case where 
the “letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life’’? 

The resolution was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the State Farmers’ Institute 
The president is Prof. E. J. Wickson, who, 
with his wife, is a member of the Berkeley 
P. E. Club. He was appointed by me, as 
chairman, to be a member of the commit- 
tee from the club which bad the matter in 
charge, together with Mrs. C. C. Hall, the 
president, and Mr. S. D. Waterman, su- 
perintendent of Berkeley schools. 

On New Year’s Day the-State Federa- 
tion of Labor met in Oakland for a week's 
session, aud, with one solitary dissentient, 
passed unavimously the foilowing resolu- 
tion: 

Believing that a square deal for every 
man should be accompanied by a square 
deal for every woman, we pledge our- 
selves to work for the emancipation of the 
women of California, as a measure of jus- 
tice, an aid to education, good laws and 
good government, and as an essential step 
towards the improvement of labor condi- 
tions. Furthermore it is 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy 
and support to the equal suffrage cam- 
paign in Oregon, a campaign which has 
been made possible by the adoption of 
the initiative and referendum law. 

Mary McH. Keitu. 


—--- —o > —-- 


OREGON. 


The Woman Saffrage headquarters in 
Portland bave been removed tothe Stearns 
Building, corner Sixth and Morrison Sts. 
They are a busy place just now, with 
routes being planned for several organ- 
izers and speakers. Mrs. Woodworth has 
been arranging meetings for Miss Clay. 
Miss Chase is at work in Eastern Oregon. 
Mre. Umro, Mrs. Hartford, and Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby take the field shortly. Miss 
Gail Laughlin bas lately returned from a 
brief visit to San Francisco, 

Oregon has chosen the following dele- 
gates and alternates to the National Con- 
vention in Baltimore: Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, Mrs. 
Charles Fulton, Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, 
Mrs. Eva Emery Dye, Mrs. W. P. Olds, 
Miss Helen Spaulding, Dr. L. S. John- 
son, Dr. Esther Pohl. 


-_-—-_- 


NEW JERSEY. 








The Orange Political Study Club met 
Jan. 3. Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell pre- 
sided, That partof President Roosevelt’s 
annual message concerning the preserva- 
tion of Niagara Falls and the American 
Indians was read. Mrs. Blackwell read 
from the law regulating child labor. She 
pointed out that President Roosevelt had 
recommended a child-labor law in the 
District of Columbia that should be a 
model for all the States. The speaker of 
the afternoon was Mrs. Wanda Petrunke- 
vitch of Short Hills, N. J. She told of 
her acquaintances among Russian women, 
and gave an interesting account of the 
life. and conditions prevailing in Russia 
to-day. 





—_ oa 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





BROOKLINE.—The Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its January meeting at the 
house of Mrs. Edward B. Townsend on 
the 2d. The meeting was well attended. 
If was held under the auspices of the Civil 
Service Reform Committee. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mra. Herbert 
E, Darling. The Reports of the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Library Committee were 
read and accepted. Two changes were 
made in the Constitution. Article 3 in 
the future will read, ‘‘Any person may 
become a member upon assenting to the 





Constitution and paying the annual fee of 
one dollar.” In Article 7 the word ‘‘this’’ 
was substituted for the word ‘‘our.”’ It 
was also voted to c e the date of the 
annual meeting from May to October. 
Mr. Arthur H. Brooks, secretary of the 
National Civil-Service Reform Associa- 
tion, was then introduced. Dr. Brooks 
expressed his appreciation of the active 
interest of women, and proceeded tv give 
a resumé of the work of Civil Service Re- 
form from its first inception down to the 
present day, carefully explaining the 
growth of the evil conditious which obtain 
in the appointment to political offices, and 
which make the work of such an associa- 
tion of such great necessity. He stated 
that Civil Service Reform was not a party 
issue—that it favored a rigid enforcing of 
the law. They endeavored to pass a law 
which should make it necessary to publish 
pay rolls, thus making the detection of 
fraud less difficult. Mr. Brooks closed 
with a graceful tribute to club women 
and their helpful influence, 

Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, president of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, was next 
introduced, She spoke, first, of the like- 
ness of motives of the Auxiliary and the 
suffragists, and felt that it was most fit- 
ting that the latter should find it part of 
their work to further this reform. The 
idea of interesting women’s clubs was 
first conceived by Miss Perkins, a school- 
teacher of Concord, who first presented it 
before a small club in that place, after 
which other clubs introduced the subject, 
and the interest spread until to-day it is 
one of the strongest interests of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The Women’s 
Auxiliary was organized in 1901, and from 
a membership of twenty or thirty it has 
now increased to one thousand, having 
branches in several places, all starting 
out on their own careers and doing pro- 
gressive work, One interesting part of 
its work is the sending of pamphlets into 
the schools, the success of which is ap- 
parent in the interest shown by the chii- 
dren in the subject. Fifty-five thousand 
pamphlets were sent out last year, and 
prizes have been offered for the best 
speeches, A beautiful bronze medal, de- 
signed by St. Gaudens, and only lately 
finished, has already been awarded once. 

Mrs. A. L. K. Volkman, who represent- 
ed the Brookline branch of the Auxiliary, 
was the next speaker. She said that this 
was one of nine branches of the Massa- 
chusetts Association, and that their work 
was to spread information and arouse in- 
terest in Civil Service Reform. The work 
of the Brookline Brauch is done by the 
executive committee and a couucil from 
it; one of their duties being the forma- 
tion of neighburhood study classes, four 
of which were already organized, witha 
prospect of four more. The Branch or- 
ganizes two meetings each year, with 
speakers of wide information. Mrs, Vulk- 
mav spoke of the school work as being 
most successful, and stated that Miss 
Margaret Hale had interested the teachers 
to iutroduce the study of Civil Service 
Reform as part of the curriculum. 

Mrs. Darling expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the last speaker rep- 
resented buth associations, A vote of 
ihanks to ail the speakers was passed, 
aod the meeting adjourned, the Brook- 
line E. S. A. feeling satisfied that its new 
committee had uudertaken to help a 
much-needed reform. 

Mira H, Pirman, Secretary. 


NaTIck.—At the last meeting of the 
League, held Jan, 1, the exercises opened 
with a tribute to the character and work 
of William Lloyd Garrison. The topic 
for the evening was juvenile courts, which 
are now established in éight States and 
eleven large cities in this country, Al- 
though Massachusetts has no juveuile 
court, Boston was one of the first cities 
to arrange for special sessions for the trial 
of juvenile offenders, separate from adults, 
and to provide for the presence of a State 
agent to look after their interests. The 
children’s court first went into operation 
in Chicago iu July, 1899. Much informa- 
tion was given as to the causes of way- 
wardness and crime in children. Schvois 
and teachers work among these children 
in close codperation, and in harmony with 
the juvenile court. A peculiar feature in 
some States is that parents are made re- 
sponsible for the delinquencies of their 
children, Any adult contributing to the 
delinquency of a child, on trial and con- 
viction, will be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than a year, or 
both fined and imprisoned. Both parents 
and children are put on probation, and so 
long as they observe the conditions of the 
court, the sentence is suspended. It is 
the unanimous testimony of probation 
officers that there is an immediate change 
in a child when he is placed on probation, 
It is shown in dress, in manner, and in 
character. Through the persistent efforts 
of one woman the juvenile court in Penn- 
sylvania was established. Ip Missouri, 
also, the reform came largely under the 
leadership of women. Women probation 
officers were supported in Chicago by the 
Woman’s Club. Everywhere the women 
are deeply interested and assist in the 
good work. In Denver, 100 parents were 
brought into court for the truancy of 
their children, the result being that only 
five per cent. of such children failed to 
become regular attendants thereafter. 
Formerly the cost of criminal procedure 
and support by the old method was $840 
to $1,000 per boy, in the same city; but 
since the establishment of the jnvenile 
court, the expenditure of about $12 per 
child has made a good citizen of each 
boy. In Denver, officers are paid out of 
the fees. In three years after the juve- 
nile court was established, there was col- 
lected from litigants in this division of 
court sufficient money to pay the salary 
of the judge, all the clerks and the proba- 
tion officers, and to return to the county 
more than $10,000 cash; so that instead 
of the taxpayers of Denver being called on 
to pay the expense of caring for 95 per 


cent. of its delinquent children, they were 
actually paid by the court, and received 
into the county treasury more than $10,000 
in the doing of thie work. During the 
same period the people of Colorado have 
paid more than one million dollars to de- 
tect, prosecute and take care of adult 
criminals from Denver alone. c. 


LEOMINSTER.—The January meeting of 
the League met with Mrs. Sarah F. Gal- 
lup. The League, which has started the 
new year with an increase of twelve mem- 
bere, was well represented by members 
both new and old, In the the absence of 
the president, Rev.;Juliette Yeaw, the first 
vice-president, Mrs. Sarah A. Bryant, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Kate G. Pope, chairman of 
literature and press work, gave an ac- 
count of the meeting she attended in Bos- 
ton to codperate with the State Associa- 
tion, and explained, by request, the duties 
of the different committees chosen to co- 
operate with it, as outlined io the plan of 
work for the following year adopted at 
the State convention. The Monthly Let- 
ter was read, reporting the good news 
that Massachusetts showed a material 
gain this yearin membership. The sub- 
ject of school suffrage was next in order, 
on which there was a general and epthu- 
siastic discussion. Mrs. Gallup exhibited 
a photograph of the statue of Sacajawea, 
and read a poem dedicated to this Indian 
woman, who led the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition over the Rockies. Mrs. Henri- 
etta M. Gates read from the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL an account of the work done by 
the women in the late municipal cam- 
paigns of New York and Philadelphia, 
and the pertinent question was asked, 
“After this, can the men who accepted 
the help of these co-workers, the women, 
in their municipal house-cleaning, say 
that these women are incapable of casting 
avote? Is it any more improper to cast a 
vote than to solicit one?’’ 

KATE G, Pops, Sec. 











SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text.”— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely offering at the present season, when 
60 many ee are fixed on the situation in the 
Baltic. .. The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse into the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.”’— Boston Traveler. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


REOPENING 

After Extended Alterations 
LUNDIN’S 

NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 


LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 
afternoons. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 








Fine Seis 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 


EMMA G. SMITH . 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 





MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan 8, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by DAvID SosKicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 








vosky, 2383 Henry St., New York City. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamner Tarioz Urron and Exizaseru J. Hausen. 











Friends of our Association will do our Headquarters a great favor if they wil! 
order all supplies needed for February before Feb.*1, if possible. Each day bring» 
additional work and care, and this will continue until after the Baltimore Convention. 
The earlier orders are received, therefore, the more promptly we shall be able to 
attend to them. 


We are happy to report three additional life members, as follows: Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, of Connecticut; Dr. Marcena Sherman Ricker, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Martha H. Elwell, of Ohio. Miss Anthony makes Mrs. Hooker and Dr. Ricker 
life members, and the Ohio W. 8. A. so honors Mrs. Elwell. 


Miss Ruth Hall, of Wheeling, W. Va., a life member of our Association, is at prer. 
ent in our neighboring town of Niles, O., assisting in revival meetings at the First 
Christian Church. Miss Hall is a vocalist of known ability. 











Ida Porter Boyer gives Headquarters the following advice about occupying new 
offices: ‘‘Hang up a horse-shoe, carry the black cat with you, see that a dark haired 
woman is the first to step over the threshold, These things are necessary to good 
luck.’’ We did hang upa horse-shoe, because one of the force found one the day we 
moved. Mrs. Boyer’s letters are always full of good cheer, 





The California State Federation of Labor, which met recently at Oakland, adopted 
resolutions in favor of equal suffrage, with but one dissenting vote. The debate is 
said to have been spirited, only one speaker opposing the resolution, however. 





The National First Aid Association of America has been organized by Clara Bar- 
ton, and incorporated under tbe laws of the District of Columbia. The Executive 
office of the Association is at 6 Beacon St., Boston. Miss Barton announces this new 
work of hers through a beautiful little booklet, We cannot resist quoting a few seu- 
tences from the first page: ‘‘All is well with me. Though the unerring records affirm 
that on Christmas Day of 1821—84 years ago—I commenced this earthly life, still, by 
the blessing of God, I am strong and well, knowing neither illness nor fatigue, disa 
bility nor despondency.”’ ‘You have never known me without work; while able, you 
never will. It has always been a part of the best religion I had.” 





Miss Ida Craft writes under date of Jan. 10: ‘I hope you will hear from Mrs. 
Haskell, press chairman of the Interurban, of the grand meeting we held in New York 
City last Sunday. We had an audience of about 500, and Mrs. Hackstaff, Mrs. Stau- 
ton Blatch and Mrs. Catt answered Rev. Madison Peters, who said he believed in a 
very limited suffrage for both sexes, There was great enthusiasm, At the close «f 
the speeches the subject was open for discussion, and six men and four women spoke 
from the floor, all in favor of our cause. Copies of ‘Do You Know?” ‘Eminent Opiu- 
ions’’ and enrolment cards were distributed. We are going to try to stir up the peo- 
ple of Manhattan and the Bronx by just such meetings wherever we can hold them.”’ 
Miss Craft has resigned as President of Kings County to become Chairman of Organi- 
zation Work of the Interurban Council. 





Local clubs should observe Miss Anthony’s birthday as generally as possible. She 
will be 86 years old Feb. 15, and the 15th falls on Thursday. If not convenient to ob. 
serve that day, choose another. The Headquarters is prepared to furnish penny prints 
of Miss Anthony—really excellent pictures—at one cent each; the Susan B. Anthony 
booklet of questions and answers, which will be an aid in preparing the program, at 
2 for 5 cents, or 100 for $2.25, postpaid. We have also some little pictures of Miss 
Anthony, which will do to distribute as souvenirs, which we will send in packages of 
100 for only 20c. We do not care to furnish fewer than 560 of these pictures to any 
one person. Persons sending for anything at all are willing to invest 10 centr, and 
we shall be so rushed with work at Headquarters from now until after the Baltimore 
Convention that we do not wish to solicit smaller orders for these pictures. Remem- 
ber that no better way of celebrating Miss Anthony’s birthday can be chosen than to 
present her picture to a public school or library, We have excellent half-tones, 
which sell at 25c, each. These can be framed at a moderate cost. We have afew 
Anthony buttons, which we will sell at 5c. each. 





Miss Gregg writes: ‘‘We want one thousand copies of the January Progress with 
the Shafroth supplement, for Oregon. A good friend will distribute them for us. We 
begin the work of the new year in good cheer and full of hope.’? Miss Chase writes 
that her first meeting of the campaign was at Vale, where she had a good audience, 
and left a Committee of 27 members, both men and women.. It is always a pleasure 
to get letters from Miss Chase, because she is one of those rare persons who always 
see the sunny side of things. Mrs. Boyer writes that on Nov. 14, 31 newspapers in the 
State had signified their willingness to publish arguments in favor of woman suffrage, 
and that by Dec. 20 this number had increased to 64, She says further: ‘‘Now that 
the Governor has issued his proclamation relative to our petition, I expect the news- 
papers to take more interest in the matter.’’ All the news we get from Oregon is 
encouraging. Let us, who cannot give our labor to help the Oregon work, provide 
the funds to carry on the campaign, We never had so good achance before. Let us 
not fail to take advantage of every opportunity which presents itself. Send all contri- 
butions to Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 





CONVENTION NOTES, 
Thirty-eighth Annual! Convention in Baltimore, Feb. 7 to 14, 


Meeting of Executive Committee at Belvedere Hotel, 8 P. M., Tuesday, Feb. 6. 
Council of State Presidents, Wednesday morning. 


Wednesday afternoon, addresses of welcome by Mayor Timmins and the Cullector 
of the Port. 


Wednesday evening Susan B. Anthony will preside. Governor Warfield will wel- 
come the Convention, and the President’s annual address will be given, 


Thursday, reports of officers, Standing Committees and State Associations. 
ference on Industrial Problems, conducted by Florence Kelley. 


Evening meetings will be devoted to Municipal Affairs, College Women, and 
Women in History, with distinguished speakers for each night. 


Con- 


The Conference on Peace and Arbitration will be in charge of Mrs. LuciaAmes Mead. 


Mrs, Mary K. O'Sullivan, who has been largely instrumental in securing the 
endorsement of woman suffrage by the American Federation of Labor, will take part 
in at least one Conference. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, will report International affairs. 


Mrs, Ballington Booth, of the Salvation Army, will make the chief address at the 
Sunday service. 


Baltimore friends will entertain speakers to the Convention, and as many of the 
delegates as possible. 








Hearings before Congress, Feb. 15. Celebration of Miss Anthony’s 86th birthday 
same date, in Church of Our Father in Washington. . 


The first edition of the Program is now in the hands of the printer. Persons 
wishing copies should apply to Miss Shaw at 7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you do not understand all about the railroad rates with stop-over in Washing- 
ton, etc., write to Lucy E, Anthony. Address same as Miss Shaw’s. 





There will probably be more delegates in Baltimore than at any previous Con- 
vention, because our membership was never so large as at present. 


Some of the speakers for Baltimore ayd the meetings in Washington are as follows: 
Jane Addams, Elia S. Stewart, Jane Campbell, Jean Nelson Penfield, Belle De Rivera, 
Oreola Williams Haskell, Marie Brebm, Susan S. Fessenden, Senorita Huidobro, Har- 
riet May Mills, Emily Howland, Rudolph Blankenburg, Henry B, Blackwell, Frederic 
C. Howe, Herbert 8S. Bigelow. 


Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, President of Oregon E. 8. A., will be at Baltimore to 
tell of the prospects in Oregon. 


Every day brings some additional good news concerning the Convention program, 
and unless all signs fail it is going to be the most varied and interesting in the history 
of the Association. 








All persons desiring special care or information should apply to the Chairman of 
| Hospitality Committee, Mary Badders Holton, 2912 Walbrook Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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